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BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

March  24th,  1853. 
Read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPLY 


OF    THE 


PRESIDENT 


OF    THE 


^^ilaiirlp^ia,1BiImini]ton  mh  lonltimore  %m\tmh 


IN  OBEDIENCE  TO  AN  ORDER 


OF    THE 


HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 


ANNAPOLIS: 

THOMAS    E.    MARTIN,    PRINTER. 
1863. 


REPORT 


fb  the   Honorable^ 

Tfie  House  of  Delegates  of  the  State  of  Maryland : 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  order  passed  by  your  Honorable  body  March  16th,  1853. 

"Whereas,  by  section  5th  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  passed  at 
December  session  1837,  chapter  31,  the  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  were  required  to  make 
uniform  and  equal  charges  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and 
passengers  over  their  road  between  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia." 

"Ordered,  That  the  President  of  said  Company,  do  report 
forthwith  to  this  House,  whether  the  said  provision  of  said  law  is 
now,  or  has  heretofore  been  violated  by  said  Company,  and  wheth- 
er by  means  of  through  tickets,  or  any  other  arrangement  with 
other  companies,  any  other  or  different  charges  are  made  for  the 
transportation  of  through  passengers  going  beyond  said  cities 
than  for  those  travelling  between  said  cities,  and  whether  any  and 
what  discriminations  in  favor  of  such  through  travel  in  rates  of 
charge  be  made,  and  if  so  to  state  the  arrangements  under  which 
they  are  made." 

The  section  referred  to,  is  in  the  following  language:  "section. 
5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  rate  of  tolls  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company,  for  freight  or 
transportation  of  passengers  shall  be  uniform  equal,  and  alike 
upon  freight  or  passengers  transported  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more and  from  Baltimore,  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  equal  distances 
in  either  direction." 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Legislature  did  not  intend  that 
precisely  the  same  rates  should  be  charged  on  all  passengers  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  whether  first  or  second  class 
adults,  children  or  emigrants,  but  that  the  same  rates  should  be 
charged  on  the  same  class  of  passengers.  It  is  well  known  to 
those  at  all  familiar  with  Railroads  and  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance, that  both  passengers  and  freight  are  obliged  to  be  classi- 
fied, and  the  rate  charged  must  depend  upon  the  class  to  which 
each  belongs.  The  first  class  passengers  require  quick  trains 
and  expressive   cars,  costing  from  two  to    three  thousand   dollars 


each.     The  second  class  ride  in  slower  trains  and  in  cars  costing 
from  seven    hundred  to    a  thousand    dollars   each.     While   emi- 
grants go  in  large  numbers  and  require  only  the  cheapest  kind  of 
cars  "»vith  wooden  seats,  and  they  sometimes  even  stand  up  in  open 
cars  closely  packed  together  and  attached  to  freight  trains;  though 
this  latter  is  an  European  rather  than  an  American  fashion.     Now 
it  cannot  be  for  a  moment,  supposed  that  the  Legislature  ever  in- 
tended, that  this    Company   should  furnish    accommodations   for 
only  first  class  passengers,  and  tliuS 'excluded    second  class   and 
emigrant  passengers  from  the    road,  or   that  they   should  furnish 
accomodations,  only  for  second  class  or  emigrants,  and  thus  oblige 
first  class  passengers  to  put  up  with  slow  trains  and  very  inferior 
accomodations  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  fare    uniform  to  all 
classes.     The  more  rational  supposition  is    that  the   Legislature 
conteinplated  that  there  would   be  different  classes   of  passengers 
over  this  road,    as  there  are,  and    always   have  been  over   other 
roads,  and  that  the  prices    charged    should  be  the  same   to  each 
class.     Besides  the  classes  enumerated  before,  there  are  other  clas 
ses,  to  wit:  Way  passengers  from  each  end  of  the  road  to    some 
way  station,  and  way  passengers  from  one  way  station  to  anoth- 
er way  station  between  the  termini  of  the  road.     There   are  also 
through  passengers  who  go  from  one  end  of  the  road  to  the  other 
end,  and  through  passengers  over  this  road  who  go  on  to    other 
roads  with  which  this  connects,  and  thereby  forms  a  great    Rail- 
road system.     Thus  this  road    is  part  of  a    system    of  Railroads 
between    New   York   and    Charleston,    S.  'C,    and    the  traveller 
going  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  belongs  to  a  different    class 
from  the  traveller  going  from  Phialdelphia  to  Baltimore.     Again, 
this  road  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  roads  between  New    York  and 
Washington,  and  the  traveller  going  from   New   York  to  Wash- 
ington belongs  to  another  class  still  of  passengers.     This  road  is 
apart  also  of  a  system  from  New  York  to  the  Great  West,  in  con- 
nection with  the  roads  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  passenger  going  from  New  York  lo  the  Great  West  over 
this  road  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio   Railroad,  belongs  to  a  still 
different  class  of  passengers  from    any  before    enumerated.     To 
undertake  to  charge  alike  for  all  these  different  classes  of  passen- 
gers would  be  to  undertake  to  do  what  never  has,  and  never  can 
be  done,  on   any  line    of  Railroad,    either  in    this   or  any   other 
country.      Ihe  common  sense  interpretation,  therefore  of  the  law 
referred  to,  is  that  the  same  rates  should  be  charged  to  the  same 
classes.  This  is  the  view  of  the  law  that  has  been  taken  by  the  offi- 
cers of  this  Company,  and  they  believe  it  to  be  consistant  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  with  the  best  interests  of  this  Company, 
and  to  the  public  who  want  to  use  the  road,  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  the  State  of  Maryland.     In  further  illustration  of  this  posi- 
tion it  may  be  remarked: 


First — That  a  literal  and  exact  interpretation  of  the  law  would 
require  us  to  suppose  that  all  men  are  precisely  alike  in  their 
tastes,  their  habits,  their  want  of  accomodations  and  their  ability 
to  pay  for  them.  They  must  all  go  together,  put  up  with  the 
same  mode  of  conveyance  and  pay  the  same  price.  On  the  same 
seat  must  be  found  the  judge,  and  the  criminal  he  has  just  sen- 
tenced; the  grave  senator  fromthecapitol,  and  the  emigrant  just 
from  the  crowded  ship,  carrying  with  him  an  atmosphere  strong- 
ly suggestive  of  ship  fever  and  its  kindred  evils.  To  oblige  men 
to  thus  herd  together  is  neither  consistant  nor  reasonable,  and 
could  therefore  never  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  law. 

Second — Although  this  road  is  a  part  of  a  system  of  roads  be- 
tween New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  yet  it  is  not  the  only 
mode  of  conveyance  thither.  Some  years  ago  a  line  of  outside 
steamers  was  established  between  those  cities,  subsequent  to 
which  it  was  found  that  a  large  portion  of  the  travel  that  formerly 
went  through  Baltimore,  was  diverted  to  the  sea,  and  this  because 
all  the  fares  of  the  several  Railroads  added  togfether  amounted  to 
more  than  the  price  charged  on  the  steamers.  To  have  continu- 
ed to  consider  these  passengers  as  belonging  to  the  same  class  as 
those  going  over  only  one  of  the  roads  of  the  system,  and  to  charge 
the  same  fares,  would  have  turned  the  whole  of  the  southern 
travel  on  to  the  steamers,  and  would  have  been  to  this  extent  in- 
jurious to  this  road,  to  Baltimore  and  to  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  nature  of  the  case,  the  competition  and  the  character  of  this 
travel,  made  it  a  seperate  and  distinct  class  to  be  treated  as  such, 
or  driven  off  the  lines  of  Railroad.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  different  Railroads  constituting  the  line  between  New  York 
and  Charleston,  had  a  meeting  and  agreed  upon  a  through  ticket 
as  the  only  means  of  keeping  the  southern  travel  they  then  had, 
and  of  attracting  back  a  part  that  they  had  lost,  from  the  ocean. 
Every  traveller  they  thus  secured,  added  so  much  to  their  revenue, 
to  the  wealth  of  Baltimore,  and  that  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost  to  all  three  and  gained  by 
the  outside  steamers  owned  in  New  York,  a  city  that  had  establish- 
ed them  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  southern  travellers  di- 
rectly to  her  doors,  without  enabling  them  to  stop  at  Baltimore  or 
Philadelphia  on  their  way. 

This  statement  of  facts  it  is  hoped  will  sufficiently  explain  the 
necessity  of  the  through  ticket  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  satisfy 
you  that  in  forming  it,  this  company  did  not  violate  the  law,  but 
acted  in  conformity  with  its  spirit  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Railroad,  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the  State  of  Maryland.  This 
ticket  has  injured  no  party  save  the  outside  steamers.  It  has  put 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  Maryland,  and  added 
largely  to  the  trade  of  Baltimore  by  bringing  southern  travellers 
through  that  city,  who  have  thus  traded  in  part  there  but  who 
2l 
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jwould  otherwise  have  gone  directly  to  New  York  by  the  ocean. 
The  through  ticket  from  New  York  to  Charleston  was  established 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile,  and  is  the  same  in 
both  directions. 

Two  or  three  years  since  a  passenger  could  not  go  from  New 
York  to  Washington,  by  connecting  trains,  excepting  by  night. 
This  mode  of  conveyance  was  uncomfortable  and  the  transits 
through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  vexatious  and  expensive. 
The  travel  was  small  and  far  below  what  it  should  be  between 
such  points.  The  companies  interested  held  a  meeting  with  a 
view  to  give  better  accomodations  to  the  travel  between  these 
places,  and  also  to  that  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  and  Baltimore.  An  additional  and  express  train  was 
put  on  to  this  road  connecting  both  ways  with  trains  from  New 
York  and  Washington.  So  that  now  passengers  may  leave  New 
York  at  8  and  9  A.  M.,  and  arrive  in  Baltimore  at  6  P.  M.,  and 
in  Washington  early  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  or  they  may 
leave  New  York  at  4  and  5^  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Baltimore  at  3^ 
the  next  morning  and  in  Washington  two  hours  later.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  arrangement  of  connecting  trains,  the  through  ticket 
was  adopted  from  New  York  to  Baltimore,  and  New  York  to 
Washington,  and  Philadelphia  to  Washington,  the  good  effects  of 
which  both  on  the  Baltimore  travel  and  the  Washington  travel 
will  be  shown  by  the  following  statistics: 

In  Aug.  1851,  there  were  118  through  pass,  between  N.  Y.  &  Bait. 
In  Aug.  1852,         "         1752  "  '«  "  «* 

In  Sep.  1851,  "  621  "  "  "  " 

In  Sep.  1852,  "        2139  "  "  "  « 

In  Oct.  1851,  "  583  «  «  "  « 

In  Oct.  1852,  '*         2130  "  "  "  " 

In  Nov.  1851,         "  481^         "  "  "  " 

In  Nov.  1852,        "        1719|  «  «  "  *' 

In  Dec.  1851,         "  873  "  "  "  « 

In  Dec.  1852,         "  1513  « 

In  Jan.  1852,         «  685 

In  Jan.  1853,         "         1580^         «  "  «  « 

In  Feb.  1852,        "  925|         "  "  "  " 

In  Feb.  1853,        "         2015^  "  "  "  '' 

Total  for  Aug.    Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 
Jan.  and  Feb.  1851  and  1852,  when 
the  through  ticket  was  first  establish- 
ed. 4,287  Passengers. 
Total  for  same  months  in  2nd  year  of  " 

the  through   tickets,  12,849^ 

Gain  in  seven  months  between  New 
York  and  Baltimore  from  through 
ticket,  8,562^ 

Gain  in  same   months  on  Washington 


travel  from  New  York  and  Philadel-  Passengers. 

phia  by  operation  of  through  ticket,       13,393  " 

Gain  in  revenue  to  Washington  Branch 

Road   in  seven  months   by  through 

tickets,  $24,107  40  " 

Gain   to   the    State    of    Maryland    in 

revenue  by  the  through   ticket    in 

seven  months  being  20  per  cent,  of 

the  above,  4,821  48  ♦' 

The  other  statistics  of  the  road  show  conclusively  that  nearly 
the  whole  gain  in  the  travel  between  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
and  New  York  and  Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  Washing- 
ton, was  owing  to  the  through  ticket  and  quickened  speed  result- 
ing: from  it.  The  Through  ticket  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington,  entitled  the  passengers  to  be  carried  with  his  baggage  free 
of  charge  through  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  through  ticket 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore,  entitled  the  passenger  to  be 
carried  with  his  baggage  free  of  charge,  through  Philadelphia, 
and  there  is  no  other  reduction.  These  through  tickets  do  not 
restrict  the  passenger  as -to  time,  so  that  he  can  stop  in  either  city 
if  he  desired.  The  rates  are  uniform  and  the  same  in  both  di- 
rections. The  increase  of  travel  to  Baltimore,  shows  plainly  that, 
that  city  has  been  largely  benefited  by  the  system,  while  the  in- 
crease to  Washington  shows  that  the  State  of  Maryland  has  also 
received  a  very  substantial  benefit,  both  as  a  stockholder  in  the 
Washington  Branch,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  revenue  from 
the  passengers.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no  discrimination 
against  either  the  city  of  Baltimore  or  the  State  of  Maryland,  in 
this  arrangement  of  through  tickets,  nor  has  there  been,  as  we 
conceive,  any  violation  of  the  spirit  or  intention  of  the  law  re- 
ferred to.  The  different  companies  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  have  carried  out  a  plan  calculated  to  increase  and 
which  has  largely  increased  the  travel  between  those  points,  and 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  in  thus  doing  they  contend  they  have  benefited  all 
parties  interested  and  particularly  Baltimore  and  the  State  of 
Maryland,  because  they  have  a  double  and  a  three  fold  interest 
in  this  travel.  First,  as  increasing  the  trade'  of  the  city,  and 
second  as  increasing  the  earnings  of  the  Washington  Branch,  in 
which  both  the  city  and  State  are  stockholders,  and  third  in  the 
increased  revenue  thereby  put  into  the  State  Treasury.  In  re- 
gard to  the  through  ticket  West,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  are 
all  striving  for  the  Western  trade  and  travel,  and  they  each  have 
one  or  more  lines  of  Railroad  built,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
attracting  this  trade.  Thus  Boston  has  her  northern  line  by  way 
of  Ogdenburg  to  the  West,  and  her  Western  Railroad,  by  way  of 
Albany,  Rochester  and  Buffalo.    New  York  has  her  central  line  by 
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way  of  Albany,  Rochester  and  Buffalo,  and  her  New  York  and 
Erie  line  by  way  of  Dunkirk.  Philadelphia  has  her  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  and  Baltimore  her  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheeling.  Now  it  is  the  policy  of  Boston 
to  draw  the  Western  travel  over  her  lines  without  giving  it  an 
opportunity  to  pass  through  New  York,  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore, 
while  it  is  the  policy  of  New  York  to  attract  it  over  her  lines 
without  first  going  through  either  of  the  other  cities,  and  it  is  the 
policy  of  Philadelphia  to  attract  it  over  her  line  without  giving  it 
an  opportunity  to  first  visit  either  of  her  rivals.  Baltimore, 
however,  is  better  situated  than  either  of  these  other  cities  to 
draw  tho  Western  travel,  not  only  that  which  wants  to  stop  at 
Baltimore,  but  likewise  that  which  is  destined  for  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Boston,  because  she  is  nearer  to  the  West  and  is 
on  the  shortest  line  from  the  Southern  parts  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri  and  the  whole  of  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee and  Arkansas,  to  all  the  other  Eastern  and  rival  cities. 
The  policy  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
should  therefore  be  such  as  to  attract  not  only  the  Western  travel 
that  has  business  with  Baltimore,  but  likewise  as  large  a  portion 
as  possible  that  is  destined  for  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, because  by  so  doing,  the  revenue  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  will  be  largely  increased  and  Western  traders  destined 
for  points  further  East  will  thus  become  acquainted  in  Baltimore, 
and  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  making  a  part  at  least  of  their 
purchases  there.  To  attract  this  trade  however,  inducements 
must  be  ofiQsred  equal  to,  or  superior  to  those  of  any  otner  route. 
The  fare  must  be  as  low,  the  time  must  be  as  short,  the  route 
must  be  subject  to  no  delays  or  uncertainties. 

The  rates  of  fare  from  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  to 
the  west  have  been  fixed,  not  in  proportion  to  the  local  fares  or  the 
through  fares  on  either  of  the  roads  constituting  the  western  line, 
but  at  a  rate  much  lower,  not  more,  and  in  some  instances  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  through  fares  of  the  several  roads  consti- 
tuting the  line  added  together.  These  western  passengers  are 
regarded  by  all  these  lines  of  Railroads  as  a  class  by  themselves, 
different  from  the  through  passengers  or  the  loc^l  passengers  on 
either  one  of  the  roads  which  form  a  part  of  the  great  route  west. 
Now,  an  adherence  to  the  through  rates  on  the  several  Railroads 
from  Boston,  through  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
to  the  west,  would  be  precisely  what  the  cities  rival  to  Baltimore 
would  desire,  because  it  would  turn  the  great  tide  of  western 
travel  over  their  irnprovements,  without  giving  it  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Baltimore  at  all ;  while  regarding  these  travelers  as  a 
separate  class  and  treating  them  accordingly,  would  secure  to 
Baltimore  a  good  share  of  the  western  travel  destined  to  cities 
further  east,  in  addition  to  all  that  she  could-draw  by  her  own 
highly  favored  local  position.     These  considerations  induced  the 


Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  Railroad  Company  and 
the  Daltiraore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  to  form  the  through 
western  ticket,  which  will  ultimately  add  millions  to  the  reveuue 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  increase  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  State  of  Maryland,  and  make  Baltimore 
not  only  a  great  commercial  mart  but  a  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
immense  travel  from  the  east  to  the  west  and  the  southwest.  By 
the  earlier  completion  of  the  lines  from  other  rival  cities  to  the 
west,  the  western  travel  which  formerly  went  through  Baltimore 
to  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Boston,  was  all  diverted,  but 
since  the  opening  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Wheel- 
ing, and  the  adoption  of  the  through  ticket,  a  part  of  it  has  been 
attracted  back  to  its  old  channel  through  Baltimore,  and  as  the 
route  is  improved  and  made  more  certain,  more  and  more  will  be 
attracted  till  this  route  attains  its  fair  share  of  both  the  western 
trade  and  western  travel. 

The  rates  of  this  western  ticket  are  uniform  and  alike,  for  each 
class  in  both  directions,  and  the  tickets  allow  passengers  ample 
time  to  stop  over  in  Baltimore  if  they  desire. 

The  same  remarks  that  have  been  made  in  regard  to  classifica- 
tion of  passengers  will  apply  with  equal  force  to  freight.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  all  that  precisely  the  same  prices  should  not 
be  charged  per  ton  for  the  freight  on  a  car  load  of  feathers 
weighing  one  ton,  and  a  car  load  of  lead  weighing  eight  tons; 
on  light  articles  of  furniture  and  heavy  groceries;  on  valuable 
and  light  silk  goods  for  the  consumption  of  the  wealthy  and  ma- 
nures for  the  use  of  the  farmer;  on  woo^  for  fuel  and  wood  in  the 
more  valuable  form  of  boards,  plank  and  other  building  materials; 
on  flour  and  other  heavy  provisions  coming  east,  and  light  boxes 
of  boots  and  shoes  going  west.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  law 
is,  that  the  same  prices  should  be  charged  for  the  same  classes 
of  freight  in  either  direction  ;  we  have  so  interpreted  the  law  and 
have  so  arranged  our  tariff  on  freight  as  well  as  on  passengers. 
In  our  western  tariff,  we  were  guided  by  the  prices  charged  by 
other  and  rival  lines ;  we  regarded  that  frieght  as  a  distinct  class 
by  itself,  to  be  treated  as  such  or  not  to  be  had  at  all  over  our 
line  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  A  tariff,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  views,  was  arranged  between  Philadelphia  and 
Wheeling,  which  has  now  been  in  operation  only  twenty  days. 
With  all  the  impediments  in  the  way,  such  as  the  Ferry  on  our 
road  and  the  passage  over  the  Tunnel  Hill  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  the  unfinished  condition  of  that  road  and  the  short 
supply  of  freight  cars  on  our  road,  the  difficulties  and  uncertain- 
ties always  in  the  way  of  starting  a  new  business,  with  all  these 
things  against  the  line,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  has 
earned  as  her  share  from  through  freight  between  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Wheeling,  more  than  eleven  thousand  dollars  in 
the  first  twenty  days,   or   at  the   rate  of  about  one  hundred  and 
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seventy-five  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  This  business  is  con- 
stantly on  the  increase,  and  will  be  limited  only  by  the  present 
limited  means  of  accommodating  it.  The  last  five  of  the  twenty 
days  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  and  eighty-two 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road. 
During  these  five  days,  the  trade  has  taxed  our  Ferry  night  and 
day,  and  should  any  accident  happen  to  our  boat  the  business 
must  be  entirely  suspended,  and  a  heavy  loss  fall  on  us  and  a  much 
heavier  one  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  which  receives  near- 
ly four  dollars  to  our  one  on  this  western  freight.  We  cannot  do 
a  much  larger  business  than  we  are  now  doing  with  our  present 
Ferry  arrangements  even  in  favorable  times  ;  but  when  the  river 
is  obstructed  with  ice,  or  our  boat  becomes  disabled,  we  can  do 
nothing-  To  accommodate  the  business  that  would  seek  the  west 
from  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  over  our  road  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  we  must  have  a  bridge  over  the  Sus- 
quehanna. Without  it,  our  line  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  must  be  limited  to  a  very  small  share  of  the  western 
trade  and  travel,  from  a  want  of  proper  facilities  to  accommodate 
more.  Not  a  pound  of  the  western  freight  before  referred  to  that 
has  passed  between  Philadelphia  and  Wheeling  would  have  gone 
over  our  road  or  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  through  tariff  agreed  upon  between  that  road  and  ours.  It 
would  all  have  gone,  as  it  has  gone  heretofore,  over  either  the  New 
York  and  Erie  Railroad  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  If  this 
trade  is  properly  accommodated  as  it  should  be  by  a  bridge  at  the 
Susquehanna,  it  will  soon  •amount  to  five  times  what  it  now  is. 
The  route  is  yet  new,  imperfect,  untried  and  unknown,  and  the 
trade  is  in  its  infancy.  What  it  can  be  made  to  be,  when  the 
route  is  ])erfected,  well-tried  and  known,  and  the  trade  is  fully 
developed,  can  scarcely  be  imagined  by  even  the  most  san- 
guine. 

In  ray  desire  fully  and  fairly  to  explain  the  views  and  motives 
that  actuated  this  company  in  regulating  their  rates  for  passen- 
gers and  freight,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  as  ap- 
pHed  to  the  several  classes  enumerated,  I  have  already  trespassed 
too  far  upon  your  patience  and  close  by  subscribing  myself, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  M.  FELTON, 
PresH  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  8c  Baltimore  Railroad  Co, 
Philadelphia,  March  21,  1853. 


